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complicated national structure which cannot be reconstructed at
once when it has been destroyed.

g. THE RIGHTS OF NATIONAL MINORITIES
There are few countries in the world which possess a popu-
lation of homogeneous nationality. Many have active national
minorities and others have latent ones. In Europe the Western
nations are on the whole more homogeneous than those of the
East,1 which is. due partly to the fact that Eastern Europe in
the past was often invaded by warlike peoples from Asia and was
exposed to great movements and mixtures of races, and partly
to the fact that the national State developed much earlier in
the West and succeeded in amalgamating numerous small peoples
into large national units. When later the Eastern nations tried
to follow the example of the West by assimilating their minorities,
they failed, owing to the facts that in the meantime every people
had developed an intense national consciousness and that the
rise of Liberal principles had rendered any large absorption of
minorities by official pressure almost impossible.
The Peace Treaties of 1919-20 formed a number of new
national States, and, since these comprised large national min-
orities, also imposed upon them certain obligations designed to
protect these minorities against denationalization. These obliga-
tions were embodied in a number of treaties and declarations,
and the League of Nations was entrusted with the supreme
control of their execution. Some agreements, furthermore, were
concluded between different States with the object of safeguarding
the position of certain minorities.. The League of Nations,
indeed, made great efforts to protect minority rights and its
influence was certainly beneficial.2 If its role, nevertheless, was
widely criticized and found ineffective, this was not due to a
lack of zeal or efficiency on the part of the League but to the
enormous difficulties inherent in 'the problem.
The minority rights guaranteed by the Peace Treaties were
very restricted in scope and there is, for instance, no doubt that
the actual measure of protection which minorities enjoyed in the
former Austrian State was greater than that afforded by the
1 Of. especially the excellent survey on these conditions given by C. A. Macartney,
National States dm National Minorities, 1934.
1 The practice and achievements of the League of Nations have been described in
Lucie P. Mair, The Protection of Minorities, 1928. The procedure has been discussed
in detail in Julius Stone, International Guarantees of Minority Rights, 1932. Gf. further
W. O'Suliivan Molony, Nationality and the Peace Treaties, 1934.